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related to others in a series. For instance, if fairly gifted, a child comes, by the age of five, to see that a row of four cakes is an aggregate of four, seeing each cake as a part of the four and the four as the sum of its parts, to know that two of them are as many as the other two, that half of them would be two, and to think, when it is useful for him to do so, of four as a step beyond three on the way to five, or to think of hot as a step from warm on the way to very hot. The degree of development of these abilities depends upon the activity of the law of analysis in the individual and the character of his experiences.
(4)  He gets certain bad habits of response from the ambiguity of common usage of 2, 3, 4, etc., for second, third, fourth.    Thus he sees or hears his parents or older children or others count pennies or rolls or eggs by saying one, two, three, four, and so on.    He himself is perhaps misled into so counting.   Thus the names properly belonging to a series of aggregations varying in amount come to be to him the names of the positions of the parts in a counted whole. This happens especially with numbers above 3 or 4, where the correct experience of the number as a name for the group has rarely been present.    This attaching to the cardinal numbers above three or four the meanings of the ordinal numbers seems to affect many children on entrance to school.    The numbering of pages in books, houses, streets, etc., and bad teaching of counting often prolong this error.
(5)  He also gets the habit, not necessarily bad, but often indirectly so, of using many names such as eight, nine, ten, eleven, fifteen, a hundred, a million, without any meaning.
(6)  The experiences of half, twice, three times as many, three times as long, etc., are rarer; even if they were not, they would still be less easily productive of the analysis of the proper abstract element than are the experiences of